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The Seats of the Mighty 


“ The Evolution of the Artistic American Residence from the 
Dwelling of Colonial Days to the Palatial Mansion of Modern 
Times has been accomplished by the increasing predominance of 


the Architect, and by the gradual elimination of 


© Inartistic Machine-made, “ Stock,” materials. In other words 


the Specially Designed article has taken the place of the 


“catalogue” product. 


“One of the last elements of Design to be subjected to the 
salutary influence of the Artist is HARDWARE,—to the character 
and finish of which our leading architects are now giving the 
minutest attention The result is a clear recognition of the fact 
that the Finest Effects are obtainable only by the union of the 
Mechanical Parts of American Hardware with the Artistic Ad- 


juncts of French Hardware. 


€“ MAISON FONTAINE of Paris are the most renowned 
makers in the World of Artistic Hardware, superbly designed and 


unapproachably finished. 


“ RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. (Art Department), No. 307 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Sole Concessionaires in the 
United States for the output of MAISON FONTAINE invite 


correspondence with Architects. Novelties and Suggestions. 
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‘*HILLAIR,’? THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF PAUL GILBERT 
THEBAUD, ESQ., WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


N selecting the fine sit m high land overlooking 
rolline count on the outh. with n t led 
FORMING un MN tt s Ith, WITH anh extenaed 


view of Long Island Sound, four miles distant, the 


owner of “Hillair’” has atforded the architects an 





excellent opportunity for architectural effect. It is 


ad CO Intry home within two or three \ ars at most, and, the refore, 

; ] ] ' | ] ¢ ] mitt i 
Is article the views produced are oft tne building itself rather 
than of the whole property not vet entirely laid out. The owner 


lias spared no expense in carrving the work through, but a homo- 


] 7 . “1 ] at} -+; | r 41 > 
geneous whole cannot be expected within several vears, because 
the planting of trees and shrubs, and all that pertains to the beauty 
of a finished country place takes time and much thought to 
yp rar 

h ene chet eae “et "Ea tee = | 
Phe house Ss , lacing south, 1s seen a istance Of Several miles 
away, and is a fairly true example of Georgian architecture. The 


, il 
plan being symmetrical, a necessity in this stvle, it has the usual 


porch, but on the rear or south tront, and not at the entrance which 


s on the north The material from which “Hillair’ is built is 
oe 1: P Ope | Pe ; 4] a1] 

Indiana limestone of the grav varietv—ihe surtace of the walls 
heing of coursed ashlar. The original dcsign shows a house of 


] 
} 
l 


brick, with the same limestone trim, cornice and columns as now 
exist. The change to stone enhances the general good appear 

ance, and is in fact more in keeping with the design. The semi- 
hexagonal “porte-cochere” on the north is a reasonable departure 
from the Georgian period, and is distinctly eclectic in character, 
but entirely reasonable in its purpose 1nd form. The classical 
character of the period is well exhibited in the entablature and 
columns of the lonic order, on every side of the house. The owner 
insisted on a veranda surrounding the entire plan. To compass 
this result, and adhere to the style, portions of the promenade 
Copyright, 1904, by ‘Architectural Record Company."’ All rights reserved 


Entered May 22, 1902, as second-class matter, Post Office at New York, N. Y Act of 
Congress, of March 3d, 1879. 
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THE VERANDA OF “HILLAIR.” 


The Residence of Paul Gilbert Thebaud, Es 


White Plains, N. Y. Snelling & Potter, Architects 

















RESIDENCE OF PAUL THEBAUD 


cn 


were left uncovered, but bounded by baiustrades, making an ap 
pearance on north and south very similar to a terrace though 
distinetly an integral part of the building, as evidenced by the 
basement windows beneath the balustrade. The main porch men 
tioned is two stories high with a Guastavino arched ceiling. On 
either end, east and west, are the true verandas consisting of colon- 


nade, and vaulted overhead. The surface of the veranda floor is 


1 
i.) a 


cement tile 8x8 inches square of a light red color, and beautifully 
smooth, though of extreme difficulty to lav owing to the brittleness 


f the material Phe main roof of the house 1s covered with a light 


i at the front entrance we have to ascend three granite 
steps to reach the main threshold. Here we face the large en 
trance doorway spanned by an elliptical arch of ten feet. The main 
arch is flanked by two narrow arches, and all three are filled in 


the plate glass openings with a severe and caretully de- 


1 


signed grille work or heavy bronze metal, the doors themselves 
weighing perhaps 800 pounds apiece. Coming through the thres 
iold we enter the main vestibule, floored in green veined Vermont 


marble. with the wall covered to the ceiling with Pavonazza mar 


g 
ble. from the vestibule we pass through a glazed door to the 
staircase hall. This is the most elaborate piece of design in the 
house due to the character of the staircase, and the supporting mem 
bers beneath the gallerv. Above, at the third floor level, is to be 
seen a true elliptical dome light of late English Renaissance design. 


Phe south hall is presumably a living-room rather than hall, 
opening with three pairs of folding sash on the main south porch. 
It is severe in detail, and is between the dining-room on the left 
and the library to the right, the former paneled in mahogany 
nearly to the ceiling of the later Renaissance period. The library is 
I-mpire and joins the south hall through glazed doors beneath 
two barrel vaults on either side of the hall chimney, giving an ex 
tended vista from the dining-room east wall to the west wall of 
library, go feet in length. 


1 


No bookshelves are adorned with more beautiful bindings, and 
few libraries of the same size can boast of a better selection of 
books than those of “Hillair.” From the library we pass into the 
salon. Stepping back from the period of the Empire to the time 
of Louis X\V., this room was designed to accommodate the fur- 
niture, heirlooms of the tamilv. But like many such inheritances, 
while the typical furniture is beautiful and true to this epoch, there 
are pieces either too modern to belong with the better pieces, or 
else are altogether out of keeping. The room is paneled to the 
ceiling, and though too low for the best work in this lofty style, 


is faithfully carried through in detail. Bevond the salon we have 
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RESIDENCE OF PAUL THEBAUD. Yj 


the billiard-room, a dark stained teak wood room, the trim and 
wainscoting being of Indian carved members. 

Passing through the vestibule again we enter to the east the 
owner's den. This is purely a man’s room—all sides are covered 


late German Gothic, 


with gun cases to the ceiling, the design is 
and of dark oak with a cut stone firepiace on a large scale. A 
large butler’s pantry is between the dining-room and den, but a 
space for a huge silver safe and a small toilet intervenes between 
the den and the pantry \ feature in the pantry is the electrical 

\ll the remaining service for the household is under the first 
floor The kitchen is beneath the pantry, the servant's hall be- 
neath the dining-room, the laundry beneath the den, the ceilings 
of which being several feet above grade, give good opportunity for 


light and air. The second floor contains all the owner’s and guests’ 


~ 


bedrooms, the boudoir and the dressing-rooms. To each bedroom 


is attached a bathroom. The owner’s rooms open on a supple- 
mentary corridor which gives in turn on to the staircase hall gal- 
lery. All of the second floor rooms may be reached by domestics 


without crossing the gallery. 

The other rooms on the second floor are simply treated with 

dado, and papered with English papers, the floor being covered 
with handsome rugs. In fact, the rugs through the house owned 
ind purchased by the owner are of interest. The floors through- 
eut are solid oak floors, herringboned pattern, highly polished. 
Descending to the basement we find a very long kitchen, tiled en- 
tirely from floor to ceiling in white with gray and blue pattern tile 
on the floors. On the north of the kitchen is the laundry, the 
argest room in the house, which is paneled and floored in one con- 
tinuous piece of Jenner's flooring, salmon colored. 

()n the south of the kitchen is the passageway adjoining the 
servants’ hall leading to one of the outer doors and a servants’ 
bath. The chef's room is again bevond and adjoins the servants’ 


vi 
hall. The boiler room is in the centre of the house beneath the 
staircase hall. To the west of the boiler room are the cellars, store- 
rooms, valet’s room, and the like. 

The third floor is reached by the secondary flight of stairs which 
extends in four runs from the basement to the roof. The roof 
deck is surrounded by a balustrade, and from this point a far more 
cxtended and beautiful view of the surrounding country is afforded 
than from any place within ten miles. On the third floor we find a 
play room for the children surrounding the dome light, which is 
in turn surrounded by the corridor, from which corridor opens the 
sixteen rooms for domestics. In addition to these the two bath- 
rooms, a large cedar room and a trunk room. Above the third 
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floor is a mezzanine on which floor are steel tanks carrving the 
water supply of the house, of some 700 gallons capacity each. These 
tanks are carried on steel girders which are supported on four 
steel columns of forty feet in height tndependent of the general 
construction of the house. 

Descending to the second floor again vou find the boudoir is on 
the southwest corner designed in Louis XVI. style, and filled 
with appropriate furniture, the walls lined with silk in panels. Next 
adjoining the boudoir is the largest and most important bedroom 
in the house, and this is also done in the same style, the doors in 
toth rooms being cut in the panels, and are blind or “invisible.” 
The electric fixtures should not be overlooked as thev are elabo 
rate and well executed, designed to match the stvle of the various 
rooms 


William Heming. 
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RECONSTRUCTED BUSINESS HOUSE FRONTS IN 
NEW YORK. 


the Lorough of Manhattan there are annually 
more buildings reconstructed for various purposes 
than there are new buildings built, and as a large 


percentage of these are altered tor business pur 


1 


poses, much benefit would accrue to the apearance 


m well directed thought and study spent on the build 





be converted from a use for which it was originally 
designed to one that changed circumstances require. Yet in the 
great majority of cases the solution of the alteration problem is 
leit to a builder, who approaches it solely from a utilitarian stand 
point, and as a consequence, our most prominent thoroughfares, 
particularly those that have been residential and are now used for 
business, are disfigured in a way that cannot but be displeasing to 


neone who has a pride in the citv. or love of the beautiful. As 


tie business sections are continually changing, we are often con 
fronted with the apparition of what was an orderly and well de 


signed dwelling house, now supported on stilts in the form of iron 


columns, and these surmounted with a galvanized cornice, the 


upper part of the building being apparently held up by the plate 


glass show windows, the object being to get, first, as cheap an 
alteration as possible, and secondly, to secure a maximum of in 
come by getting as much show window as the law will allow. 

lake Fifth avenue for example and note in how few of the build- 


ings on this, probably the most famous thoroughiare of its kind in 


g 
the United States, has the slightest effort been made to add to the 
architectural beauty of the avenue in the change from the old, and 
in some cases dignified and well proportioned dwellings, to the 
hybrid buildings that are called “business premises.” 

It is conceded that architecture has a place in modern civiliza- 
tion, and that a city, well laid out with broad avenues and parks, 


evood land 


scape architecture and pleasing buildings has a distinct 
advantage over one that is lacking in these advantages, for visitors 
are attracted, and the moral and artistic feeling of the people is 
quickened by harmonious surroundings. Take Paris for instance ; 
note the good tasie and air of refinement evidenced everywhere in 
this city by its attractive buildings. How much it owes to its arch- 
itects and artisans in this respect! Millions of dollars are 
brought each year as a tribute to those who have helped to make 
the city a constant delight and pleasure to the tourist. This is also 


true of many other cities on the continent, and one of the pleasures 
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of foreign travel is to explore out of way streets and avenues, and 
find the most charming old shops and buildings which have had 
thought expended in the design of the fagade, and in the use of 
materials, both in color and texture, and which express the life 
and taste of the inhabitants. Often a piece of well-designed 
wrought iron in the shape of a bracket holding a sign will arrest 
attention and pave the way for new discoveries. 

But to come back to our own city. It can be shown that well 
designed buildings with architectural fronts, pay better than sloy 
enly altered makeshifts and cost very little more; for the mone: 
spent in shoring and underpinning the upper portion of the build 
ing will go a long way in the construction of a new tront, which 
need not be expensive to be effective. Another fact that is becon 
ing known to those who rent buildings is that a store front which 
has some pretentions to stvle attracts a more desirable class of 
tenants, will bring a larger rent and 1s less frequently vacant than 
does a front that puts up an ugly and mean appearance. 


The accompanying photographs explain in a forcible manner how 


the general appearance of the city can be enhanced or marred by 
the aspect of the buildings on a business thoroughfare. 

\ very well designed front is that at No. 382) Fitth avenue 
This is of brown stone and a=brownish red brick with 
a recessed joint and laid in Flemish bond, giving all the value of 
lar 


vard brick, is to the writer its chief charm; for if properly handled 


a fabric, and this charasteristic when used with the so-called ] 


~ 


it is like a thread in a rug and may be “woven” into an architect 
ural design with infinite variety, and by the use of various joint 
ings of header and stretcher, 1. e., the length and width of the brick, 
patterns may be worked out that will repay careful study. In the 
above building, while no effort has been made to treat the brick 
other than a soft color note in the composition, the whole is well 
proportioned, dignified and full of interest. Not a little of the effect 
is contributed by the carefully designed wrought iron balcony on 
the third story, and the effective doorway and marquise, the cary 
ing being very well conceived and executed, suggesting Italian 
Renaissance designs. The treatment of the main cornice is also 
worthy of note, as it is received bv bracketted projections of brick, 
and the mouldings returned thereon, making a happy solution of 
this division of the facade, which very often has been the undoing 
of an otherwise successful front. 

The building at Nos. 463-467 Fifth avenue is a clever design in 
the style of Francis 1st: the window openings are large, and the 
floors have evidently the same levels as the dwellings adjoining on 
the north, and perhaps illustrates better than any other example 
how much can be accomplished in the remodeling for business 
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purposes. The show windows are effective, and do not project 
beyond the building line, for it is difficult to maintain the appear- 
ance of good construction with projecting show windows. The 
ornamental detail is of terra cotta of cream color, with a Roman 
face brick of a slightly deeper tint. 

It will be noticed that decorating firms have been among the 
first to realize and take advantage of the stimulating influence ot 
refined buildings and good surroundings, and while this 1s particu 
larly true of their business, it is also true of any that seeks to at 
tract the appreciative buyer. 

\n entirely different front is that at No. 259 Fifth avenue, 
In this case the terra cotta serves the same purpose as a 
good frame does to a picture, and shows that it is not nec 
essary to have iron columns on the lower stories to secure 
good window. It might also be well to note in passing, the advan 
tages of terra cotta for ornament; for after the model is made, thi 
design may be repeated many times, thereby greatly reducing the 
cost over a similar effect secured in carved stone; and, if the terra 
cotta be well designed and modeled, the effect 1s equal to that in 
stone, and it is also much more durable 

No. 308 Fifth avenue is a dignified composition on classical 
lines, and at the same time has large show windows, the Ioni 
columns on the top serving as divisions for the windows and carry 
ing out the cornice treatment. The little carving used is very 
effectively placed and well designed. 

Of course, these are cases where it is not necessary to remove 
the entire front to put in stores in the lower stories, and where 
this is done, it is well to endeavor to make in the lower portion 
some sort of harmony and likeness with the upper portion. The 
building at No. 5&9 Fifth avenue is a case in point, and shows what 
may be done with a comparatively narrow front; and while this 
building is flanked on both sides by dwellings, it does not obtruck 
itself, but attracts attention by its quiet dignity. 

The building at No. 53 West 33d street is an alteration with a 
new front of stone, terra cotta and brick, all the old floor levels 
being maintained, and while at present a portion of the second 
and third floors are used for apartments, the whole may be con- 
verted into offices with little change. 

The photographs on page 23 show several fronts directly op 
posite the Waldorf-Astoria and they, together with those shown 
on page 24 are on Fifth avenue between 38th and 39th streets 
may be taken as examples of the average business altera 
tions. It will be noticed that where the original brownstone steps 
have not been retained the steps and railing are of iron and glass 
of the cheapest pattern; and in some cases the brownstone, in the 
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oo} WEST 33D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Alfred H. Taylor, Architect. 
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No. 5 WEST 51ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Israels & Harder, Architects 
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UNRECONSTRUCTED HOUSE-FRONTS 
Between 33d and Sith Streets, New York City. 
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UNRECONSTRUCTED HOUSE-FRONTS 


th Avenue, between OSth and Oftth Streets, New York City 
upper portion of the building, has been painted white Many ot 
these nondescripts have existed for more than ten vears, and un 
fortunately their end is not vet. 


The absence of all rule in the placing of signs helps in general 
look of confusion, the whole effect being rambling and disjointed, 
for a sign need not disfigure a front, if it is incorporated in the 
design, and the letters may be made to add a decorative value 
tc the general composition 

The last illustration is a photograph of several shops on the 
river Dyle, at Malines, Belgium. Note the effective skv-line and 
crouping, the use of the tile in the roof, and the general air of 
balance, the simplicity and the value of plain surface anc window 
opening, the buildings having contrast, with harmony. 

It would not have been a difficult matter to have used some such 


motif” in the remodeling that is now going on in 30th, 31st or 32d 
streets between Fifth and Sixth avenues, and the effect of such a 
group of business buildings would be ever widening in its influ 
ence. The evident attempt in this direction made in the alterations 
of the former dwellings on 33d street between Fifth and Sixth ave 


nues, seems to be the best in result, thus far attained in the city, 
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ty 


vet the plentiful use of galvanized iron instead of brick, terra 
cotta or stone has destroved the desired effect. 

The city may be redeemed in a large measure if the right kina 
of effort is used in this important reconstruction which is now 
going on in many parts of the city. May not an cffort in the di 
rection of improving the streets with good business buildings, at 
least with fronts that will not be offensive, result in the refutal of 
the charge so often made that New York stands for pure com 
mercialism : 

Many architects have abandoned all hope of making the so-called 


skvscrapers anything but utilitarian, as their height destrovs pro 


portion, which is the underlying principle of architecture. Visitors 
mav be attracted to the citv by monstrosities such as the so-called 
‘Wat Tron Building,” but the buildings that are to add to the 
refinement of the metropolis are those whose height does not trans 
eress well-established laws. Inasmuch as the number of monu 


mental edifices, such as court houses, city halls, and even of pub 


what limited, the buildings whose influence 


11¢ lilt tries S $0 CWha l 

vill be most felt, are those that are part of everv day business 
e, and uch govor iv be done by stimulating interest in their 
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DIRECTORY BOARD—CORN BXCHANGE BANK. 
Executed by the Hecla Iron Works. Robertson & Potter, Architects. 








MODERN USE OF BRONZE AND IRON DECORATIONS. 
I]. 


T was in Italy that the decoration of houses with iron 
and bronze revived after the torpor that involved 
most of the arts during the middle ages, prior to 
the Crusades. Europe turned again to the Levant in 
order to obtain a fresh impulse. And from Italy the 

taste for decorative metal work spread to Irance and southern 


Germany,showing itself in the signboards,gatewavs and enclosures, 


1 
1 


ie tombs erected in the cathedral and church, gradually affect- 
ing Holland and England. In the seventeenth century the Dutch 
and French brought it to North America, and in a less degree the 
Spanish to Central and South America. Iron fire-dogs, grilles, 
tire-backs, stoves of cast iron elaborately decorated with relief 
and inscription, candlesticks and rings to hold pitchpine torches 
are some of the objects the colonists forged or cast for themselves 
or imported from Europe, objects far removed in their primitive 
bareness from the highly artistic chains, lanterns, link-rings, 
door-knockers, railings, screens and fire-backs for hearths, with all 
sorts of decorative low reliefs on them, that were hammered or cast 
from iron in Italy, France and southern Germany. The reign of 
Louis XIV. saw France, more especially, excel in forged iron of 
great beauty for the interior and exterior of palaces and chateaux. 
he gateways at Hampden Court near London are examples of 
l‘rench work about 1690, while the tombs in Westminster Abbey 
show the skill of Italian, French and Flemish artists and artisans 
of earlier date. Although iron and the coal to melt iron are found 
close together in England that country has not excelled hitherto in 
irtistic ironwork, all her energies going into commercial lines to 
exploit the demand of the world for machinery, steamships, loco- 
motives, rails and the thousand and one branches into which the 
iron industry has split. Apostles of the arts and crafts have arisen 
in England from time to time and proclaimed the gospel of individ- 
uality, only to be crushed by the machine-made article. Indeed, a 
fashion for amateur blacksmithing once rapidly invaded England 
and crossed the Atlantic, leaving its trace in the manual training of 
our public schools and establishing in the school for arts and 
crafts classes in the easier forms of work in iron. 

A powerful lever to the encouragement of decorative forms exe- 
cuted in iron, bronze and brass has been the growth of wealth in 
the United States. Banks and insurance companies have erected 
buildings in our chief cities which call for railings, grilles, screens 
and other objects which lend themselves to artistic treatment. The 
elevator shafts in skyscrapers have been enclosed in ornamental 


*For Part I. of this article see June Number 
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DOORWAY TO THE RESIDENCE OF CLAUS SPRECKELS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Executed by The Winslow Bros. Co. 
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grilles, and often the car itself has been 





made less unsightly with forged iron ' 











id brass. Private houses and villas 





of rich men have demanded, and in 






many cases received, beautiful outer 


doors and gateways of iron and bronze. 





In some cases the two metals have 





been used together, as in the great 






gates for one of the \ anderbilt man 
sions in Newport, the work of the 
John Williams foundry after designs 
by Richard M. Hunt, the outer side 







of which 1s iron, but the inner bronze. 





There has been a revival on more 





sumptuous lines of the grille over 






doorways which, in colonial architec- 






ture, formed such an effective decora- 





tion in the shape of modest but often 





graceful fanlights. Into some of these 





pieces no little taste has entered ; the _— 
designs are often original and charm- 

ing ; though it must be said that for the most part our architects are 
prone to save themselves the trouble of inventing new designs bY 
taking over some motive ready to their hand in the treasure-trove 
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found in Italy and France among the old palazzi and chateaux. 


This is a trick of architects in all ages and almost all countries: 


it is defended on the plea that it is better to take something that is 


sure to be beautiful than run the risk of producing a novelty that 


will not bear the brunt of criti 
cism in the long run. Plagiar 
ism is the plague of all the arts, 
but in none is it practised with 
greater coolness and success than 
in architecture. It is evident 
that few clients exact originality 
in design. ()n the contrary, we 
see on every side an almost child 
like eagerness to copy things in 
lkurope, from a palace to a coal 
shovel. Only the exceptional 
person feels a pride in having 
about him things that are orig- 
nal and different from the objects 


that belong to other countries, 


other social conditions and other 


climes. 
In decorative ironwork one of 
the leading forges, that of John 





BRONZE GRILLE. 
CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Executed by the 
Chicago Ornamental Iron Works 


Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects 





ARCH AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Executed by John Williams. 
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Designed by Lienau & Nash. 
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SHIP BELL FOR JU. S. S. “CLEVELAND.” 
Executed by the Henry-Bonnard Co. Designed by Adolph Weinman 
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Williams, of New York, has used designs by local artists for bal- 
conies, stair-ramps, balustrades, fanlights, brackets, screens and 
gates. In bronze the Henry-Bonnard Lronze Company has made 
exquisite doors for churches, casting them with many panels in 
relief and figures al most in the round 
at a single casting. It is from this foun- 
dry that the charm 
Mr. Henry Linder 


shown in the illus 


ing fire - dogs, by 
come, which are 
tration, having 
figures of children engaged in occupa- 
tionsappropriate to the hearth. Here 
we have again the combination of 
iron and | 


yronze, iron for the rough 


work of supporting the logs and stand- 





ing the heat of the fire in direct con- 


tact, bronze for the fine work of the 
sculptor. 

That iron is rare ly the material ta- 
ken for statuary is explained not only 
by its greater reac tion in melting, but 
by its less resist ance to the attacks 
of moisture. The far greater cheap- 
ness of iron has not persuaded artists to 
employ it for stat ues, although no 


fault can be found with the adaptabil- 


ity of the heavy metal to such pur- 
poses when the ques tion is of filling 
a mold to its finest curves and corners. 


The rusting of iron is prevented but 





not cured by appli cations of paint. If 
exposed tothe open air constant 
vigilance is neces- } sary. And even 
then a scar on the j paint surface may 
let in the rust which we eats un der the 
paint. That is one reason why so few 
of the old iron sign boards. survive. 
Let one of these somewhat flimsy 
affairs be neglected and oxidation de- 
stroys them in a short time. No 
cheap and effective safeguard has been 
discovered. An ELECTRIC LAMP chor chain under 
water does not es S=ecsted by The Winslow Bros. Co. 256 Cast iron 
stands better than forged iron and _ steel. But it is at least 


curious to note that the bottoms of iron steamships have to be 
protected from rust by a costly process of depositing on them a 
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laver of copper by the aid of electricity to prevent rust and the 
growth of barnacles. The iron colossus fifty feet high which 
Moretti has modeled to represent the iron trade of Alabama will 
have to be painted with great regularity, or it will be eaten up 
by rust from inside and out. How difficult that will be may be 
imagined after see ing the oxidation 


of the bronze ina colossus of far 


greater magnitude, the Liberty in New 
York harbor. Think of that stat- 
ue as built of iron. iy this time the 
plates would be crumbling from the 
swift attack of moisture; perhaps 


the arm would have 





fallen ere this. For 


ae Stews 


it is manifestly im ‘? possible to paint a 

figure like that in , 2 side as well as out 
a LA ” 7 : 

and leave no crey , ices for the inroads 

, v 

of rust. 

er 
- ee —E eee. - 
 . —aa 


. 


Rust is so in Sidious a foe 


that the mere us ing of iron 


braces inside bronze statues 


and especially the employment 


of iron bolts to fasten bronze 


figures on their pedestals are 


perilous to the life of the statue, 


and, if not cor rected in time, 


may work its downfall. 


A method to ¢ prevent the dete- 

rioration of iron a is gilding, and 

Pune vee Pe employed in 
en 


this is largely f 

. . 

(Germany, where the balconies 

and other out- : a . @of€doeor ir6n- 
BRONZE DRINKING FOUNTAIN ond 

work on modern neil Wilt Saiiides buildings are 

painted and gilt Executed by the with a lavish 


Chicago Ornamental Iron Works also, and in Bel- 


hand. In France, 
gium, one sees gilding applied, but more sparingly than in Ger- 
many. All iron exposed to the weather in any but exceedingly dry 
climates has to be carefully protected from the air, and in moist cli- 
mates like Great Britain and Ireland, Holland and northern Ger- 
many, in the tropics and on our own coasts iron things are not safe 
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LAMP IN WILLARD’S HOTEL. 


Executed by Sterling Bronze Co. Washington, 
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from rust in the house unless constantly scoured. One of the hard- 
est of metals, iron, is nevertheless one of the most perishable. 
This does not prevent a liberal and constantly increasing use of 
iron for fences, doorways, gates to public and private parks, street 
lamps and lamps for the household, gas fixtures and those for 
electrical lighting as well as for architecture. Fire-escapes and the 
balcony are parts of the townscape which have not escaped the 
etcher and the water colorist who depicts the life of the street. Un- 
fortunately, the fire-escape has not yet received artistic treatment 
from the architect, and the balcony is still too much neglected, 


though it affords a chance to relieve the almost hopeless reiteration 














HAMMERED IRON WORK. 


Executed by The W. F. Remppis Co 


of stories of the same height on the front of our overgrown apart- 
ment and office buildings. The art of disposing balconies over a 
facade, of making them appear natural outgrowths thoroughly a 
part of the brick or stone or terra cotta wall is still in its infancy. 
One might expect that the use of iron for the skeleton of the sky- 
scraper would induce architects to link together skeleton and 
balcony and fire-escape as if the balcony and fire-escape were in- 
tegrai parts of the whole. Far from it. 

We are still in the helpless stage of a new departure in 
architecture, when capitalist and designer cling frantically to 
precedent and try to make an iron building thinly fleshed 
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METALLIC WINDOW FRAME ON THE RESIDENCE OF SENATOR CLARK 
Executed by the Henry-Bonnard Co Lord & Hewlett, Washington Hull and 


K. M. Murchison, Associated 
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METALLIC WINDOW FRAME ON THE RESIDENCE OF SENATOR CLARK. 


Executed by the Henry-PBonnard Co. Lord & Hewlett, Washington Hull and 
K. M. Murchison, Associated 
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with stone or brick or terra cotta seem as much like a 
structure of brick or stone, throughout, as it is possible in 
the conditions that obtain. Later some architect may appear who 
is artist enough to feel the need of such treatment and strong 
enough with his clients to make them fol 
low his advice. Then we may have iron 
architecture used in such a wav as to enjoy 
the particular advantages offered by a me 
tallic construction, advantages which are 
apparent as soon as we turn to smaller 
objects in which there is no temptation to 
imitate forms proper to other materials 
and then imagine their combination of 
lightness, vigor and strength applied to the 
problems of architecture. The tower, for 
example, which seems to be the natural 
form of the skyscraper, could be built beau- 
tiful in line, with cornices or eaves casting 
strong shadows and vet slender also, ow 
ing to the feeling of strength conveyed by 
iron. But to convey the idea the material 
should reveal itself. And since it is neces 
sary to paint iron, the next step would be 
in the direction of color. Instead of offer- 
ing their present monotony of color, our 
streets, lined as many of them are with tall 
facades concealing iron structures, might 
be gay with colors used as a safeguard 
against rust, but decorative too. 

l'or small decorations of the wall and the 
study table bronze must always be pre- 
ferred, notwithstanding its relative cost. 
here are such fine natural tones in bronze, 
the metal when polished is so rich and soft 
to the eye, that it must continue to attract 
the artist. In the small bronzes for the 
writing desk, the smoker's table, the office 
and study, there is a good deal of excel- 
lent work done by Linder, [ribert, Mrs. 
McNeill, Mrs. Bracken and Mrs. Hyatt, 
WROUGHT IRON STANDARD. by Brenner, Roth, Borglum, Barr and 


House of Geo. Gould, ° an Ss 
pentane ae others too many for enumeration. 


Executed by John Williams Chas. de Kay. 
Bruce Price, Designer 
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WHAT IS CIVIC ART ? 


HE question as to what is civic art might seem to be 
as unnecessary as the question: What is muni 
cipal reform? Civic art is obviously the name given 
to the very general aspiration and movement which 
aims at the improvement of our cities in conven- 
ience andappearance ;and an answer to any question 

about its nature would apparently consist of a description of the 
movement, its purposes, methods, achievements and_ principles. 
This is the way in which the question has been answered for the 
most part by Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson, in his book on 
“Modern Civic Art.” After a couple of introductory chapters, of 
which more presently, Mr. Robinson enters into an elaborate ex- 
planation and illustration of the general rules which should de- 
termine the improvement of cities. He begins by establishing 
their focal points, such as the land and water approaches, and 
the administrative centre, goes on to discuss the plan and archi- 
tecture of the business district, and the proper manner of furnish- 
ing its streets, and concludes this division of the book by a similar 
discussion of the proper disposition and embellishment of a resi- 
dential neighborhood. Then he winds up with a section dealing 
with the city at large, with parks, parkways and open spaces gen- 
erally. On none of these subjects does Mr. Robinson leave very 
much to say. His book will be the manual of municipal improve 
ment for many vears to come, and will render any other book of the 
kind unnecessary. He has sketched for us the ideal citv of the 
civic art reformers—the city in which the utilitarian lion lies down 
with the artistic lamb, and in which all things are as thev should be. 

Mr. Robinson waxes very enthusiastic over his vision. ‘There 
is,” he savs, “the promise in the skv of a new day. The darkness 
rolls away, and the buildings that had been shadows stand forth 
distinctly in the gray air. The tall fagades glow as the sun rises; 
their windows shine as topaz; their pennants of steam, tugging 
flutteringly from high chimneys, are changed to silvery plumes. 
Whatever was dingy, coarse and ugly is either transformed or 
hidden in shadow. The streets, bathed in the fresh morning light, 
fairly sparkle, their pavements from the upper windows appearing 
smooth and clean. . . . As when the heavens rolled away and 
St. John beheld the new Jerusalem, so a vision of a new London, a 
new Washington, Chicago or New York, breaks with the morn- 
ing sunshine upon the degradation, discomfort and baseness of 


modern city life. There are born a new dream and a new hope.” 
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for my own part, I cannot share Mr. Robinson's enthusiasm over 
his vision. While I believe that the movement towards bet 
ter-planned and_ better-looking modern cities is as almost 
necessary and as praiseworthy as the movement towards polit 
ical reform, I doubt very much the practical value or the theo 
retic defensibility of looking forward to a civic art millennium or 
definitely outlining such a consummation. Mr. Robinson's new 
Jerusalem, like the heaven of mythological Christianity is merely a 
bit of poetry, but unlike the heaven of mythological Christianity, it is 
a bit of poetry out of place. It is seductive and impressive only as it 
is vague and remote. In proportion as it is made definite, it be 
comes tame, characterless and uninteresting. The ideal city, which 
is envisaged by putting together the elements of Mr. Robinson's 
complete vision, in which the streets were all correctly laid out and 
furnished, the architecture sufficiently subdued and regulated, and 
the monuments most immaculately grouped and situated, and in 
which every suggestion of baseness and discomfort is removed 
such a city would be less amusing, less suggestive, and in a real 
sense less habitable than the degraded but living cities of to day. 
It is true that the well-planned, well-regulated and well-furnished 
ideal city is “cracked up” to be very beautiful; but its beauty is en 
tirely a matter of words. Just as the irregularities and discomforts 
and degradation of London make a more interesting city than 
the monotonous machine-made regularity of the newer Paris, so 
no amount of elaborate and correct planning of streets, monu 
ments, furniture and parks will of themselves make a beautiful, 
habitable and interesting city. The ugly actual cities of to-day 
make a livelier appeal to the imagination than does an ideal city, 
which in sacrificing its ugliness on the altar of civic art, sacrifices 
also its proper character and inherent vitality. 

It will be answered immediately that this criticism is founded 
on a false conception of civic art and of the ideal city. The new 
Jerusalem, of which Mr. Robinson writes, is, it will be said, a 
flexible ideal, which can be adapted freely to the local peculiarities 
of any particular city, and which is described in general terms 
merely as a matter of literary convenience. Well! No doubt the 
ideal city is at bottom merely a matter of literary convenience ; 
but the writer holds, nevertheless, that the criticism is 
based on a more wholesome and truer conception of civic art than 
is the one contained in Mr. Robinson’s book and adopted by 
the majority of civic art reformers. It is the assumption of these 
gentlemen that the making of habitable, interesting and beautiful 
cities is fundamentally a matter of highly conscious and well-in- 
formed design; that provided sufficient means and authority were 
placed at their disposal, contemporary American architects and 
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sculptors are quite capable of planning and designing consummate 
New Yorks and Chicagos—cities, which would not only be devoid 
of offense and highly convenient, but almost as much a source of 
permanent wsthetic satisfaction as the great architectural achieve 
ments of the past. The writer strongly dissents irom this assump 
tion. American art is not sufficiently national and mature to un- 
dertake colossal and grandiose schemes. Public opinion is unpre 
pared for such millennial flights of civic art. It is all verv well to 
lav out a comprehensive scheme of development for a city like 
Washington, which owes its existence to the national government 
and its individuality to a pre-natal plan. It is all verv well to carry 


out particular improvements in particular cases, for which the 


necessity 1s immediate and the times are ripe—such, for instance, 
as the group of public buildings to be erected in Cleveland, or the 
proposed rearrangement of the buildings in the City Hall Park of 
New York. But, at the present stage of American municipal 
growth and zsthetic capability, we should not try to plan too much 
and too far. However much we may borrow from Paris (and I do 
not question the desirability of such borrowing) we do not want 
a lfrenchified New York. We want an American New York at 
any cost—even at the cost of good looks. 

Whether an American New York can be obtained only at the 
price of good looks remains to be seen; but at least we should not 
h 


1 
| 
i 


fal 
beautiful or a consummately American city merely by the magic of 


into the naive error of seeking to make either a consummately 
intelligent effort. A great citv cannot be forced to bloom beautiful. 
Its comeliness must wait on the concurrence of a number of rare 
and happy conditions. The art, which is capable of making a con- 
summately beautiful city must possess more than intelligence, good 
taste, and complete information. It must be a mature art, guided by 
authentic conventions, fertile in great designers, possessed for a pas- 
sion for propriety and beauty of form, and confirmed by genuine 
popular appreciation, in every respect the master of its re- 
sources. We have plenty of clever and well-informed architects, 
painters and sculptors in this country and some few great ones, 
but it must be recognized that American art is mature only in 
spots, and that it should be in no hurry about attempting to rear 
a series of great municipal and national monuments. American 
art is not as yet guided by authentic conventions. Its methods are 
experimental. The subjects it uses are abstract and arbitrary. 
The popular interest it arouses is both lukewarm and restricted. 
Above all it has not yet succeeded in giving any large propriety 
to the forms it uses. That which is artistic is very artistic and is 
loudly declared to be artistic by every aspect of its appearance. 
That which is useful is very useful, and its grim utility is equally 
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a matter of loud proclamation. Only very few attempts have been 
made to make the architectural forms really expressive of the hon- 
est engineering and utilitarian fact; and until this gulf between the 
artistic and the useful has been bridged American architecture and 
the allied arts cannot become national and authentic. The vision 
of a local pseudo-classic Beaux-Artist New Jerusalem, which is the 
only kind of an ideal city the civic art reformer ever imagines, 
seems to the writer a very insipid ideal. For me the skyscraper and 
the furnace-stack. 

The ridiculous extreme to which the idea of the consummate 
city may be carried was recently illustrated by Mr. Brook Adams. 
\ few vears ago he seriously argued in a public address that 
New York should spend a couple of hundred million dollars on 
beauty immediately, because history proved that beauty was a 
profitable investment—as if a great city could make itself per- 
manently comely and effective by much the same methods and 
arts that an actress uses when she goes upon the stage, and tor 
much the same purpose. Good looks, obtained in this way, 1f ob- 
tained at all, would be no more than a make-up. Should some mil- 
lionaire be enthusiastic enough to give a few hundred million dol- 
lars to a committee of New Yorkers with instructions to spend it 
in buying a pretty mask for the city, the money would be more 
wisely spent in case the interest rather than the principal were 
applied to the task. It is far better, at present, to keep our city im 
provement plans confined by a comparatively modest ambition. 
li a city needs new streets and buildings let them be built, of 
course; but contemporary work should be restricted to contempo- 
rary needs, and no attempt should be made to build very much for 
a future that may be much better capable of building for itself. 

In making these criticisms on Mr. Robinson's book, I have 
no wish to disparage the movement in favor of what 1s called 
civic art as such. Confined to its proper limits that movement 
is wholesome, necessary and promising; but | cannot help think 
ing that the civic art reformers in the appearance they make to 
the public over-emphasize the artistic and under-emphasize the 
utilitarian value of their laborers. Civic art is, properly un- 
derstood, more of a science than an art, and its purposes and 
methods are better adapted to scientific and social rather than 
to artistic results. Dy all means let American cities be better 
planned wherever possible; let their streets be wider and more 
conveniently laid out, let the furniture in those streets be made 
from good routine designs; let the buildings that line them be 
regulated in their appearance, so that all of them are subordinated 
to a general effect ; and let the harsh, straight lines of these streets 
and houses be relieved by trees and parks. These things are well 
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enough; but do not let us confuse them with such a high thing as 
beauty. They belong to a middle realm of scientific zsthetics, 
which is assuredly of the utmost importance for the health, con- 
venience and looks of a great city, but which are the better man- 
aged and the better understood, the closer they are kept to the 
utilitarian and engineering level. 

Mr. Robinson recognizes the importance of what may be called 
civic engineering; but he is not content to keep the business at 
that level. “Engineering,” he says, “upon which the zsthetic as- 
pect of cities is so largely dependent, differs from pure art in that 

need not be the child of inspiration. It is an exact science, and 


as such wealth can buy it, bringing to the city the engineer who 


‘an make the municipality splendidly correct, if among its own 
‘itizens there be no other who has that power. The science of 
city-building does not wholly depend upon high impulse or in 
spiration. For its plainer vet essential victories the intellect is suf 
ficient. And vet over and above this requirement which we can hope 
to meet so easily, there are the high motives, that must surely give 
birth to inspiration.” Surely it would be very much better for the 
present to cleave to the modest ideal of making our cities wherever 
possible “splendidly correct.” In New York, for instance,the reform- 
ers who want to make a city beautiful at the expense of a few hun- 
dred million dollars, would accomplish something more and better, 
n case thev merely tried to revise the street plan along practi- 
cal lines, and so rallied to their support all those interests in the 
citv who will be benefited by a freer movement of trafic, both on 


' 
t 


the sidewalks and in the streets. The improvement of the me- 


chanism of city life by means of careful and comprehersive plan- 
ning, while it should not be pushed too far, is much the most 
fruitful soil for the application of scientific methods and civic en 
thusiasm, and while it would be absurd to deny that such methods 
cau be applied within limits to great works of public art; still they 
should be applied in moderation. The deauty of a city life, if it is 
capable of acquiring any, must issue from more inevitable and less 
conscious sources. 

This brings us back to the question with which I 
started: “What is civic art?” Mr. Robinson's idea of the 
essential nature of civic) art is contained in his” second 
chapter, which, however, is entitled not “What is Civic 
Art?” but “What Civic Art Is.” The doctrine reads 


follows: “It is municipal art, first of all. If men seek it, they 


as 
seek it not for Art’s sake but for the city’s; thev are first citizens 
and then in their own artists, and artists in this way only because 
thev are citizens. We do not find men and women banding to- 


gether to create a public sentiment and fund in order that some 
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sculptor may do a notable bit of work to the glorifying of his field of 
art. But they so bind themselves together . . . for the glorify- 
ing of civic art—not just because it is art, but because it is civic. 
They are not asking the town to help art, but art to help the town; 
the artists, not to glorify their art but by their art to glorify the 
city.”’ It is just this conception of civic art, which we believe to be 
erroneous and sterile. (Good art is not the product of good in- 
tentions; high motives do not, as Mr. Robinson says, lead to in 
spiration. The motives that do issue in a great work of public 
sculpture are partly the “motives” peculiar to all artistic creation, 
and partly the peculiar vision proper to the particular art of sculp 
ture. It is an intellectual and not a moral passion—a passion for 
consummate form and not for a consummate city. Does Mr. Rob 
inson suppose that St. Gaudens had any particular wish to glorify 
“New York when he spent years of anxious and exhausting work 
in making his Sherman.’ He probably never thought about New 
York, except to regret bitterly the fact that its city officials refused 
to let him place his statue as he believed it should be placed. If 
he was “glorifying” anything, he was “glorifying” his subject and 
his own power of daring and effective scuiptural composition. Yet 
if the Sherman is not a piece of civic art, what would you call it? 
In truth civic art differs from other kinds of art only in the fact 
that its opportunities are bigger, and require on the part of the ar- 
tist a larger vision, a completer training, a higher power of co- 
cperation and a more authentic tradition. There is no reason why 
an artist who is an artist, should not love his city and want to 
“glorify” it, but if so, that is only a happy accident. If he cannot 
“glorify” his art, he cannot “glorify” his city, no matter how much 
he may love it. 


Herbert Croly. 
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Ornamental Iron Work from Store Front 
THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING 


THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING. 


An Attempt to Give Functional Expression to the Architecture of 
a Department Store. 


Hk tide of commerce ebbs and flows along State 
Street, in Chicago, and as the observer moves with 
the passing throng, his attention will be drawn to- 
ward the corner of Madison Street, and retained 





there by a building recently completed. It is one 
cf many devoted to the retailing of goods, but on an extensive 
scale and including a large percentage of women among its patrons. 
This function is unmistakably expressed in the design. The city 
in which the building is located has the peculiarity of concentrat- 
ing its commercial district in a comparatively limited area, within 
which there has been erected a large number of buildings of like 
purpose and_ character. The one in question is not. of 
colossal type. Its facade is not based on “features,” but 
tts individuality is distinct. Its exterior frankly betokens its struc 
tural basis and rises in no uncertain fashion from sidewalk to cor 
nice. It is a logical solution of the commercial building, such as 
a department store, the latest and best achievement produced in 
this country. 

This result has taken some time to accomplish and is the cul 
mination of a long series of previous efforts, all working toward 
the better expression of what is regarded as our most unsatisfac- 
tory architectural problem. It is the outcome of careful prepa- 
ration, skillful study and its application, maturity of mind and full 
sympathy between the maker of ideas and the makers of materials. 

The design is thoroughly modern. It shows fully the structural 
function of the steel frame with the enclosing protection of terra 


Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 
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State Street, Chicago. 


THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING 


Louis 


H. Sullivan, 


Architect. 
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+ Corner Entrance ben 
THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING. 
State Street, Chicago. Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 
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A General View of the Ornamental Iron Work of the Lower Stories. 
THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING 


State Street, Chicago. Louis H. Sullivan, Architect 
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cotta, treated with full knowledge of its plasticity in its natural 
state and hardness and durability after treatment in the kiln. The 
lower portion on the street is equally straightforward in its quali- 
ties of “plate glass” architecture. Here are the largest openings 
possible for display windows and their attractions to feminine eyes 
are framed by a surrounding of elaborate decoration in cast metal. 
These forms immediately attract attention. Thev are full of vital- 
ity, of movement, grace and line. They twine and intertwine, 
divide and subdivide in marvellous fashion, vet they are ever trace 
able to their parent source and strongly organic. 

In the Prudential Building, in Buffalo, which emanated from 
the same head, the essential element is masculinity. It is an Amer 
ican office building dominated by men and devoted to the trans- 
action of their business in all its multitudinous forms—the elements 
of activity, ambition and directness of purpose, are all shown 
thereby in the architectural forms. 

The Schlesinger & Mayer Building is a differentiation of the 
conunercial problem and has been treated entirely on its own 
merits, both in the general design and in the detail. This is frankly 
a department store—an establishment where goods of many kinds 
may be retailed to many people and so displaved over large floor 
areas, that ease of examination and accessibility to products may 
be speedily achieved. Hence, throughout its typical floors, the 
window openings are of maximum size and form a distinct basis 
of the exterior design. The detail of the decorative treatment 
cround these openings enhances the outlook, and gives additional 
values to the exterior effect. The building terminates in a cornice 
based on the projecting roof beams and rationally functional. 

There were certain modifications in the structure during its 
erection based on changes incidental to the growth of the business 
and project. The first of the sections built was on ihe less impor- 
tant street and eight stories high. With the erection of the cor- 
ner section four stories were added in height. This increase showed 
the integrity of the basic design. The building was simply carried 
up the additional stories desired, to twelve, and the terminal 
foliations of the stem-like columns and the cornice detail corre- 
spondingly enlarged for their additional distance from normai 
viewing. 

The treatment of the ornamental detail is essentially appealing 
in its quality to femininity. It is sensitive to a high degree, deli- 
cately pleasing to the sympathetic eye and with fine feeling and 
movement permeating its most incidental ramification. 

The entire scheme is one organic whole and is carried out in full 
harmony and balance. Values are carefuily preserved and a con- 
sistent motive runs through the ornament. The surfaces, either 
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treated in relief or in one plane indicate careful study with fine 
appreciation of the natural qualities thereof. 

In addition to the cast and moulded ornamental detail of the 
exterior, this same treatment is preserved to an exceptional de- 
gree in the interior work. All of the woodwork has undergone the 
most careful inspection and valuation before selection in the panel 
ing and careful matching of the wood. There arealso effects obtained 
through the product of modern machines andappliances intelligently 
used by logical designing. ‘This is especiaily achieved in a screen 
Gt sawed wood, enclosing a corner of the third floor and making 
thereof a writing and retiring room. The upper portion of the 
wainscoting is made with panels of five thicknesses of sawed ma 
hogany. ‘The outer two thicknesses or planes are curved lines, 
the next two are straight lines, the middle plane a combination 
of both. These all placed in sequence produce a fine orchestration 
of ornamental form with a development of light and shade greatly 
enhancing the values of the successive surfaces. It is, without 
coubt, the most unique and beautifully claborate woodwork made 
in this country, using modern methods in the manufacture. 

So, throughout the entire building, inside and out, is carried the 
integral scheme of functional form and its appropriate expression 
in terms of material. All this is based on a comprehensive theory 


of architecture and a carefully developed system of expression. 


Lyndon P. Smith. 





Detail of the Ornamental Iron Work. 
THE SCHLESSINGER & MAYER BUILDING. 


State Street, Chicago Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 
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Another View—What Mr. Louis Sullivan Stands For. 


I doubt very much whether Mr. Sullivan's work lias yet received 
the estimation and recognition which unquestionably it merits. In 
the wilderness of our architectural practice Mr. Sullivan occupies 
tc-day something of the usually isolated position of the 


prophet, the forerunner, the intensely personal force. It is strange 





Terra Cotta Capital 


THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING. 


State Street, Chicago Louis H. Sullivan, Architect 


that this should be so in a land where strong individuality is rather 
prized and applauded than neglected and qualified ; and in a profes- 
sion, too, that is so frequently spurred by a_ general call 
for “originality’—a profession, moreover, that is at the same 
time brought almost daily face to face with new _ prob- 
lems in design that really demand by the obvious logic of 
structure and function, the development of new architectural for- 
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Detail of the Wood-Work. 
THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING 


State Street, Chicago Louis H. Sullivan, Architect 
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The Restaurant. 
THE SCHLESINGER & MAYER BUILDING 


State Street, Chicago. Louis H. Sullivan, Architect 
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‘rstood, Mir. Sullivan is really our 


er, strictly of our soil. He has his 


lature work, we mighi indeed sav 


his work, is not to be dated from 


ace. Mr. Sullivan himselt is the 


piration, and in this sense may be 


saluted as the first American architect Fo sav that he has m 
vented a stvle would, of course, be to savy too much, but he has 
certainly evolved and elaborated a high!y artistic form of super 
ficial decorative expression in logical connection with the Amert 
can steel skeleton building. Richardson is our historical exampl 
of American originality in architecture, but) Richardson's work, 
permeated as it is with the author’s mighty personality, is not free, 
is indeed far from free from an archeological basis. In the pres 








ence of Richardson's buildings, we never lose the sense that we are 
confronted by a colossal importation, buildings ted, as it were, 
by giant hands out of some medieval localitv, of which we fan 
we can find the historical reminiscence somewhere in Romanesque 
France. On the other hand, there is not a vestige of the past in 
Sullivan's work. It is as modern as the calendar itself. The at 
tistic ingenuity, nay, the artistic boldness of the attempt is admur 
able Here, is L’Art Nouveau indigenous to the United States 
nurtured upon American problems, and vet but scartly recogmz ? 
or considered by profession that busies itself with the exoti 
importation of the same principles from an alien source 
The Schlesinger & Maver Building is the latest result of Mi 
Sullivan's personal initiative. We understand from sources not at 
thoritative, but still reliable, that Mr. Sullivan worked for thre« 
vears on the problem entrusted to him. If this be true it is the only 
antique element in a design which 1s almost startlingly bald in its a 


logic and blanched in its complete disregard tor any of the tradi 

‘| he 

developed from himself; trusted entirely to his own inspiration. 
And the result ? 


tional architectural tones. artist has stuck to his own palette, 


Mr. Smith, whose remarks precede these of mine, speaks can 


didly as an intelligent admirer, as a convinced enthusiast. One's 
first feelings perhaps is, not to disturb the mellifluous allegro:; not 


] 


even to question the suggested metaphysics by inquiring with too 


rude what the 


| 
a 


an 
the 


analysis as to are essential components 


architecture. We may 
have philosophic doubts as to this part of the Sullivan doctrine 


of expression of femininity in 


} 
I 


doubts which, if occasion required, one might even screw up one’s 
courage to state with extreme positiveness ; but about Mr. Sullivan's 
latest architectural achievement itself, one hesitates to sav a word 
off hand or hastily. One's initial impressiors of the building have a 
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treacherous elusiveness. At first glance some judges no doubt 


will be tempted to exclaim: “This will never do! Facility and in- 


genuity have here out-run themselves—jumped, as it were, on the 


other side. There is alwavs danger that the mind by excess will 
parody its own cleverness, and in the Schlesinger & Maver Build 
ing, has not Sullivan himself given us the Sullivanesque ?” 

Phere is, | believe, an element in even a rapidly enunciated 
pinion of this sort which will persist and be a component of a final 


ind mature judgment, but how far will this superficial impression 


be qualified and in what direction ? The immense ability of the orna 


nental design that lke an efflorescence blooms on the Schles 
imger & Maver suilding, is not for a moment to be ques 
tioned Its successes are based upon a wonderful inventive 
ness and abilit Oo handle in a harmonious manner = in 
volved surtace decoration. Is there anvthinge at once’ so 
origin al so capable elsewhere to be found in)’ American 
work Where are we even to match its kind abroad? \nd 
uch oft the decorative ce sign is open to the charg of being 
my LEM ind inorganic, no little of it possesses a really exquisit 
efiniteness and suitability Phe design, moreover, is all very true 
{ S tel (dane s almost temp l to the exaggeration of 
saying it is too true, and in places is rather metalesque than 
talli here is danger in it all no doulht The singer, we feel, 
uch in the Ivric strain. The sen of the thing tends to 
4] pode ‘ \ eo Pee 1 es 
the incoherent. Nevertheless, there is an enthusiasm of inven 
. | ] ] . ] L-] . tee 
eness in the work, a personal realitv, a sparkling artistic ex- 
berance which confounds us when we compare it with the dull 


copyvbook ornamentation, the repetitions a thousand times repeated 


in the ordinary category of architectural work for “mod 
inces it 1s perhaps the 
wiser part of judgment to quietly permit this latest production of 
Mr. Sullivan’s to speak to us itself for a time, feeling sure that in 
the tinal appraisement we shall find not only that the work pos 
rreat value and inspiration, but also a lesson—in which Mr. 
f will need to share. 


H. W. Desmond. 
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HOUSE AT BERNARDSVILLE, N. J 


Renwick, Aspinwall & Owens, Architects 
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THE BILLINGS HOUSE, 
Elberon, N. J Warrington G. Lawrence, Architect. 
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THE BILLINGS HOUSE 
Elberon, N. J Warrington G. Lawrence, Architect. 
































THE BILLINGS HOUSE 
Elberon, N. J. Warrington G. Lawrence, Architect. 
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FIREPLACE 
Warehouse of Wm. E. Uptegrove & [ro 


No. 457 East 10th Street, New York City Wilkinson & Magonigle, Architects 
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